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Did You Ever 
See a Sunset? 

I mean SUNSET MAGAZINE which tells 

. every month by pictures—the best pictures 
ever—and stories—the most fascinating west¬ 
ern authors can write—all about the wonderful 

reconstruction of San Francisco and the thous- 

% 

and and one topics of California and THE 
WEST- -as strange and interesting as Arab¬ 
ian Nights and TRUE. Yearly subscription 
$1.50, including a portfolio—Road of a Thous¬ 
and Wonders—120 California and Oregon 

pictures in four colors. Send ten cents for 
sample copy to 

Sunset Magazine 

FLOOD BUILDING 

San Francisco California 


f 

* 





Why should you settle in California f 

That is the question. 

Will you kindly stop shucking corn long 
enough to take an interest in the answer ? 

You are not shucking corn? Oh, well, 
you are doing some other work. Perhaps you 
are not comfortable even then. 

Stop it—stop it for one hour and think. 

You are not satisfied where you are if you 
are east of the Rocky mountains. 

That is true, is it not f 

If not, it is as well for you to go on shuck 


mg corn. 

California has 100,837,520 acres of land, of 
which only 40,970,268 have been used enough 
to be assessed. 

The other sixty millions may include ten or 
fifty or one hundred acres that should be 
yours. The demand for land constantly and 
steadily increases; the supply remains un¬ 
changed. 

Some of the best land in the world is in 
California. The land that will increase most 
in value in the next thirty years is included in 

that 60,000,000 acres. Mark that. The un¬ 
improved, untaken land of California has less 






































price set against it in proportion to its real 


value 


than 


any 


other earth. 


Government 


land, land laws, irrigation, arid lands, rail¬ 
road grants; find out what these terms mean. 

Now, let us consider the other 40,000,000 
acres that have an assessed value. There we 
find more acres than in Iowa, and with a 
rural population of only one to one hundred 
acres. This is proved land, near railroads, 
with churches, schools, villages and towns, 
good roads. If you do not care to go into 
the backwoods and let civilization hunt you, 

you can find what is needed in these 40,000,000 

acres. - ’ ■■■ tf T T T 

California needs you and needs you sadly. 
The farmers and fruit growers we have are 


busy with 


their 


own 


ranches. 


Thev 


settled. They don’t 


leave; 


they 


are 


are 

good 


Californians, but they are prosperously busy. 


A large part of the 40,000,000 


acres 


is 


owned in the cities by capitalists who don’t 


know a watermelon from a gourd. 


They 


want to sell to men who know how to farm and 
to raise things. 

Many a place may be taken as an example. 
The owner has never seen it. He is too busy 
with city affairs to look after it. He is wi llin g 
to subdivide and sell it at $25 to $125 per acre, 
but he says: “Where are the farmers to buy it ? 
have no time to spare to colonize, to hunt 



them in the East.” Now, you should make it 
unnecessary for him to hunt you in the East. 
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You need a little capital for a start in Cali¬ 
fornia. Do not be deceived by the statement 
that California is a “rich man’s country. 

The things wherein California is richest are 
free to all. 

» • 

To become a land owner you need to come 

to California with a few hundred dollars. 

If you are interested in my question and you 
have a few hundred dollars, you can do well 
in California. You can do better on the 
average than anywhere else in the world. 
That last statement is strong, but you write 


to Passenger Traffic Manager Charles 



Fee 


as 


of the Southern Pacific, Flood Building, San 
Francisco, and ask him (1) to put you in 
communication with people in different parts 
of California who have come here with slight 
means in the last few years, and (2) where to 
apply to get reliable information about land 
in different sections where you can be 
successful as they. 

That is fair, is it not? 

After a while you may call on him in your 
automobile and tell him the result. 

Now, what can you do with the land? 

What do the present residents do with it? 
am writing in Santa Clara Valley with 
many ranches of twenty and thirty acres. 
Nearly every rancher has a telephone, a good 
buggy horse or two, one or more bicycles, 
takes one or two daily papers, buys from 
hucksters his bread, butter, milk, vegetables, 




















eggs and chickens, has a nice home with 
lawns, flower gardens, ornamental trees, etc. 
—and has time to be active socially. These 
fruit growers have their ups and downs but do 
not sell out-—nor do they elsewhere in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Did it ever impress you that a man owning 
improved land in California rarely cares to sell f 

These people must be doing something with 
their land. What? 

To begin with an old industry and one of less 
imporanace relatively year after year, they are 
shipping to the newly awakened empire in he 
East and to hungry Europe a million barrels 
of flour, a billion pounds of wheat, three 
hundred million pounds of barley (to say 
notihng of corn and rye and oats) each year— 
and in addition furnish America itself with 
much grain. 

Yet California, producing so well all that is 
common to both semi-tropic and temperate 
latitudes, will have its future in intensive 
cultivation and variety of products. The 
grain crops, always to be important, are not 
the source of California’s material greatness. 

Fruit—In that over all the world California 
reigns supreme. Today, the people of France 
are eating California prunes, the people of 
Germany,California apricots, and the people of 
England, California fresh peaches, plums, pears 
and apples. - 


The State sent out 60,000 carloads of fruit, 
nuts and vegetables last year. Look at the 
savings bank accounts—-there is one bank in 
San Francisco with $50,000,000, in savings 
deposits and another with $30,000,000. All 
over the world went this fruit—green or cured 
or canned. There were oranges, lemons, grape 
fruit (pomelos), prunes, beans, asparagus, 
celery, walnuts, apricots, almonds, olives, 
raisins, figs, mustard seed, onions, potatoes, 
table 



wme 



peaches, pears, 
cherries, apples, plums, nectarines, pome¬ 
granates, rhubarb, olives, olive oil, melons and 
all kinds of green vegetables and berries. 

These products are staples. There is a sure 


and 


increasing 


demand 


for 


all 


of 


them. 


English walnuts are worth as much as they 
were ten years ago. An orange grower sitting 
by me tells me his orange orchard on Colton 
Terrace is the best investment he ever made, 
happen personally to know the results of 



sales 


from 


200 


carloads 


of 


S anta Clara 


cherries this year—and the profits were quite 

satisfactory. You are welcome to the names of 

the growers. California apples are sold on the 

trees sometimes a year before the crop ripens, 

Paiaro 


and 


the 


2.000 


carloads 


from 


the 



Valley will yield in a fair year a profit of two 
hundred dollars per acre on the average, 
can refer you to cases of potato and onion 
growers at Stockton, Salinas or Sacramento 


who 


have 


made over 


$125 


per 


acre 


net 










returning in some instances the cost of the 


land. 


That was an extraordinary season 


yet the average is good enough. Ask the 
raisin growers around Fresno what profits 
raisins now bring- in seedless form in cartons, 
and what the fig industry in its new commer¬ 
cial form promises. The price of prunes is 
deemed very low, yet will not stay so 
into this matter of prunes— 



look 


may be your 


opportunity. Asparagus raised in the neigh¬ 
borhood of San Francisco Bay paid well, the 


canneries buying 



eagerly. Beans in the 


great bean district between San Luis Obispo 
and Oxnard on the coast are selling at prices 
that bring fair returns. Ask the farmers we 


refer you to. 


analyzed 


and 


So 

the 


each 


industi y may be 


source 


of 


California’s 


wealth determined. California commands, dis¬ 
tance considered, far and away the lowest 
freight rates in the world. So all markets are 
brought to her feet. 

Of course, you need common sense in Calif¬ 
ornia as elsewhere. You can plant prunes 
where you should plant oranges and vice 

—and suffer for it. The very diversity 
of California’s soil and products makes in¬ 
telligence most valuable 

Maybe you are interested in cattle raising, 
dairying, poultry and hog raising and kindred 
work. 


versa 


Verj good—California is the place for you. 


Stock 


needs 


but 


little 


shelter 


the 


year 


round. The grazing land is yet large; scientific 
feeding is yet in its infancy. The diary farms 
pay magnificently, and ten people should be 
raising poultry where there is now one. 

The greatest of forage crops, alfalfa, does 
best in California. Four crops a year, almost 
two tons per acre per crop, can be raised. 
One acre keeps a cow in green feed the year 
through. 

Hog and sheep raising are paying well, too. 
In the river lowlands the hog is coming into 
his own. 

The best wheat and oat 
raised in California; stockmen in the East send 
for it each year for their finest animals. 

Sugar is becoming a great California pro¬ 
duct. The growing of sugar beets needs little 
capital. The sugar factories in some instances 
rent the land; in all cases they contract before 
the crop is planted to take the output at a 
fixed price. This season it is $4.50 per ton at 
the nearest factory—and a Salinas Valley 
friend writes me that he will average on his 
crop twenty to twenty-five tons to the acre. 
'-'In the opinion of many, the wine industry 
is^jto attain ten times its present proportions 
and the hundred thousand acres of grapes 
grow to a million. Each year the export trade 
increases largely. ■ 

In California are over 16,000,000 acres of 

77 / 

redwood, pine, spruce, fir and cedar timber. 
No lumberman need be out of employment. 


hay in America is 

































The fisheries of the state are not properly 
developed. Monterey Bay alone needs more 

men, more enterprise ten fold than has been 
accorded it. 

In forty vocations allied with the soil is 
opportunity, not only along routine lines 
inherited from forefathers, but in original 
work. Come to California and meet some of 
the men who made the wonderful possibilities 
of California soil make them wealthy in some 
new way. 

The mines of California are of great value. 
Its mineral resources were never more appar¬ 
ent. Do you know anything of minerals or of 
mining? There is an opening for you. 

There are forty valuable minerals produced 
in the State in commercial quantities. Yet 
ninety-nine out of one hundred prospectors 
look only for gold or silver. The mountains of 
California have not been scratched intelli¬ 
gently. The greatest asphalt country in the 
world is between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in the Coast ranges and adjoining 
lands. Our crude petroleum was practically 
unknown a few years ago; today it is perhaps 
the most valuable asset of the commonwealth. 
There is iron ore in abundance, tin, lead, 
bituminous rock, borax, quicksilver, lime¬ 
stone, marble, salt, soda, serpentine, anti¬ 
mony, infusorial earth and what not— attract¬ 
ing enterprise. Nor are our gold and silver 


New 


mines merely dreams to poor men. 
discoveries are made continually. 

Why should you settle in California? 

There is room and there is opportunity. 
Land that may make you wealthy costs from 
$50 to $100 per acre. 

Maybe you are not a capitalist, even on a 
small scale. 

Then there are other reasons. 

For the man who works in the open air for 
a salary, California offers the finest oppor¬ 
tunities on earth. 

Living is cheap, as it must be in a country 
where one may camp out with comfort the 
year round, where wheat is worth less than 
in Grent Britain, where fruit is the cheapest 
and most plentiful on earth, where changes of 
clothing to correspond with seasons are un¬ 


necessary 


where there 


is 


work 


the 


round in orchards alone 


year 


Suppose you come to California this spring 


and stay through the summer anyway 


? 


Try 


orange picking if you are too early for decidu¬ 
ous fruit, then deciduous fruit or general farm 
work. See the State; talk with the people. 
You can’t freeze; your old clothes are good 
enough; and you will see not only the most 
prosperous but the most beautiful country 
in the world. 

Why should you settle in California? 

There is another reason—Climate. . 

It is admitted that in these days of pros- 





perity an able-bodied man can be self-sup¬ 
porting almost anywhere—but did -it ever 
occur to you how valuable a factor in making 
work agreeable is a pleasant climate? 

Examine California for a moment. It has 
four general divisions climatically. The 
region of Coast mountains and the valleys of 
this Coast Range and the other land along 
the coast are directly exposed to the climatic 
influence of the Pacific Ocean. The interior 
valleys of Sacramento and San Joaquin and 
of Eastern Southern California are less sus¬ 
ceptible to ocean influence, though all partly 
dominated by it. The Sierras, rising from 
6,000 to 14,000 feet, have a climate determined 

by altitude, many carrying never-melting 
snow. The so-called deserts are those largely 
fertile regions of California shut off from 
ocean relationship by the high mountain 
ranges. You can get an idea of the temper¬ 
atures by noting that during the past ten 
years the maximum in Sacramento has varied 
from 100° to 108°, the minimum from 19° to 
34° above and the mean from 59° to 60°. 
At San Francisco the maximum has been from 

80° to 95°, the mean 54° to 58° and the 
minimum from 29° to 43°. In San Jose and 
Salinas and San Luis Obispo the maximum 
is rarely above 95°. the minimum about 26° 
and the average a few degrees warmer than 
San Francisco. In Los Angeles the maximum 
has been from 92° to 108°, the minimum 28° 


to 36° and the mean about 61°. Fresno, in the 
heart of the great valley, is a little warmer 
than Sacramento. 

Observe that there is no hot weather in 
California. 

No hot weather as you know it. 

Where the temperature seeks a high degree 
the climate is dry. The nights are cool. The 


ocean 
fourths 


has 
of 


a 


cooling influence over three 


the 


State west 


of 


the 


Sierras. - 


The mountains are high and largely snow- 
covered the year round. 

There is no such thing as sunstroke—no long 
series of hot days. At any point in California 
you are within four hours of a place where 
heavy clothing is enjoyable in midsummer. 

Nor is there snow excep ton mounta ins from 
one end of the State to the other in winter. 

The seasons are winter, with rain gradually 
getting heavier as you go north, and summer, 
with endless sunshine everywhere. 


In 


the 


greater part of the State the rainfall can be 
relied upon as well as anywhere in the East, 
yet irrigation is so much better, representing 
science as compared with chance, that all over 
the State it is coming into use. California with 
its hills, mountains and valleys and its great 
subsurface water supplies, makes irrigation 
by pumping or storage reservoirs easy and 
inexpensive. 

The water is largely artesian or from moun¬ 
tain streams. It is good. There are more min- 






eral springs in the State than in any similar 
area in the world. 

It will be noted that the climate of the 
State is uniform throughout its leagth, north 
and south. Oranges thrive equally well in 
Southern California, in the upper end of the 
Sacramento valley, on the eastern side of the 
San Joaquin, on the western edge of the 
Santa Clara, in the vales about San Luis 
Obispo and up in the redwood country beyond 

Santa Rosa. 

Everywhere it is an out-of doors country, 
where a house is a convenience rather than a 
necessity. 

There is one more reason why you should 
come to California that I am going to tell you. 

Each year when you take a vacation you 
have some wonderful place at hand to visit. 

The great resorts of the world are in Cailf- 
omia. When you have been up among the 
clouds about Lake Tahoe, climbed Mount 
Shasta and explored its forests, fished and 
boated and bathed at Catalina Island, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Coronado, Santa Bar¬ 
bara, Santa Cruz, Monterey, Pacific Grove, 
and the forty other seaside resorts, climbed the 
High Sierras, viewed the stupendous cliffs and 
great waterfalls of Yosemite, hunted through 
the fastnesses of the Coast mountains, idled 
away a few weeks at any of the hundred 
mineral springs, have spent a summer month 
in the greatest summer resort, San Francisco. 


and taken a month in the Santa Clara Valley 
and its springs and Lick Observatory, 


have 


viewed 


the 


charms 


of 


the 


orange belt 


of 


Southern California, have fished and camped 
in the wilderness of the Kings and Kern River 
canyons and the Giant Forest, have visited 


the 


pyramid coast country 


of 


San 


Luis 



Obispo and the wonderful springs of Paso 
Robles and Santa Ysabel, have camped in 
Napa and Lake counties amid lakes, 
and springs, have followed down a thousand 
mountain trout streams and visited a hund¬ 
red Sierra Lakes, and finally have seen the 
perfection of natural splendor in Del Monte, 
and the most wonderful thing in creation in 
the Big Trees, then you will understand why 
California mesmerizes her residents and makes 
of them willing slaves to her lamp. 

One word more. 

The Southern Pacific publishes and dis¬ 
tributes through its representatives a large 
amount of handsomely illustrated literature, 
interestingly written, for your benefit. Write 
for copies. / 

We want you to come out here and spy out 
the land. Come with the idea that you are 

to settle, and before coming ask us for 
the detailed information you need. 
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